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daring effort it tried to surpass them, and for a time succeeded in
becoming a source of imitation for Europe.
Up to the end of the nineteenth century Russian music was, so
to speak, provincial. Its very isolation from the course of progress
in Western music helped it to acquire a national character and to
create such valuable works that, when later the relations with the
outside world were established, they proved to be of universal im-
portance. Musical language, as opposed to literary language, is
international, and unlike figurative arts can be easily transposed
and reproduced in many copies. But it only lives during the few
moments of its production. Thus, although music is more easily
internationalized than any other art, it is more difficult for a musi-
cal work to obtain lasting international approval and it lapses
sooner into oblivion. From this point of view we shall now examine
what the Russian composers adopted from international music
and what they added to it.
We know that Glinka, the founder of the national Russian
school, was subject to foreign influences, though when he came in
touch with them he was always conscious of feeling particularly
Russian. The chief obstacle in those days to the development of a
national independence in music was the imitation of Italian meth-
ods, and Glinka, who originally was fascinated by the Italians,
deliberately changed his attitude towards them and began to
compose in a different manner. His first opera nevertheless bore
marked traces of the Italian influence. That Glinka depended also
on the Germans is proved by the fact that five musical notebooks
of Professor Dehn, with whom he had studied in Berlin, remained
his chief manual of harmony until the last. During this same period
(1833-34) these five small musical notebooks were also carefully
copied by another novice, Dargomyzhsky, Both these composers
traveled abroad repeatedly and so had the opportunity to study the
new Western music at its very source and to meet its exponents.
In 1830, when in Germany, Glinka heard Der Freischuetz and
Fidelia, and in Italy met Donizetti, Bellini, and Mendelssohn.
Later he met Liszt in St. Petersburg (1842-43) and Berlioz in
Paris (1844). It was often said that Glinka's orchestration re-
sembled that of Berlioz, in fact he himself admitted that the latter
"made a deep impression*' on him. Berlioz, in his turn, placed